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Commentaries 



The title of this book naturally brings to mind the renowned diplomatic tele- 
gram from 1946, composed by “X” to explain “The Sources of Soviet Conduct.” 
The anonymous George Kennan grasped the essence of the Soviet challenge, and 
the subsequent Containment Strategy became the foundation for strategic thought 
and action by the U.S. and its allies. The relatively brief “Cold War” of the late 
20th century, we can now see, ironically carried the very name given in 13th cen- 
tury Spain to the ancient and ongoing conflict between Christians and Moors 
(Maghreb Moslems), a point underscored by Adda Bozeman. In the present work, 
Stephen Lambert convincingly argues that an effective, strategic appreciation of 
our present, worldwide contest, especially as it reflects the historic conflict 
between religious ideologies, cannot be achieved without public discussion of the 
religious foundations of individual and collective belief and action, whatever the 
label we choose to apply to the struggle. He captures the metaphysical foundation 
of a struggle that is at the same time entirely physical and real for those in the 
arena. Ideas are in conflict, and ideas rule the world. 

— Dr. Russell G. Swenson 

Center for Strategic Intelligence Research, Washington, D.C. 

The gulf between the radicalized elements of the Islamic world and typical 
Americans who desire an expansion of personal freedom and political democracy 
seems vast. To many, it seems unbridgeable. In Y: The Sources of Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Conduct, Stephen Lambert deftly leads the reader through worlds that are 
normally kept quite separate: political theory, social history, even a detailed 
account of theology. In so doing, Lambert does make some eye-opening sugges- 
tions on why the West faces an enemy that seems intractable. The book is marked 
throughout by carefully considered questions and concise summaries. 

Though this book has been written with the care of an academic, Lambert isn’t 
reluctant to give the reader clear, even bold analysis. So, for example, early on 
Lambert tells us that we in the West find it difficult to understand these “enemies” 
(Lambert uses the word) because of the Enlightenment, our “anti-Socratism” and 
Wilsonian idealism. These three themes he weaves together in the first chapter 
simply to help us better understand the tint of the windows through which we 
view the world. That should give any prospective reader a sense of the sweep of 
factors considered in this brief, but weighty, volume. 

Part 2 is in many ways the heart of Lambert’s argument. I say this not because 
I am a theologian, but because Lambert’s thesis is that our enemy is deeply theo- 
logical. Part of our problem, he argues, is that though our language about religion 
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is neutral, Western ideas about it are not — we naively and probably unwittingly 
assume that other religions are like Christianity, when, in some very important 
ways, they are not. So with our heritage of John Owen, John Locke and Thomas 
Jefferson, we have assumed that all religions are equally, or at least substantially, 
able to co-exist with a society committed to the freedoms that we enjoy in Amer- 
ica and the West. But this is not so, according to Lambert. It’s not psychologically 
abnormal people, but rather committed Muslims, who refuse to separate the polit- 
ical from the religious. In fact, Lambert’s long and sometimes difficult mes- 
sage — especially in Part 2 — leads us to the conclusion that Islam may well be 
closer to an ideology than it is to what most Westerners imagine when we say the 
word “religion.” A privatized religion is an oxymoron to a faithful Muslim, as 
much so as privatized politics would be to a Marxist. 

One more thing about theology: I think Mr. Lambert has it right. He has care- 
fully interviewed numerous theologians — Muslim and Christian — and has gone 
to great pains to understand and to express their faith and worldviews in ways that 
the proponents themselves would recognize. He has not crammed them into a 
secular box in which all religious motivations are simply place-holders for some 
economic, political or sexual drive which is then taken to be the real reason for 
their actions. He has treated the self-understandings of both Christians and Mus- 
lims with unusual self-restraint and respect. And yet this has led not to an undi- 
gested recapitulation, but to a sensitive and provocative description and analysis 
of the current situation. 

Part 3 convincingly applies the idea of ressentiment to the “Muslim trauma” 
and Part 4 gives a succinct summary of how revolutionary violence comes out of 
the very core of Islam and is not a strange distortion of it. It is this thesis, of 
course, that will outrage and embarrass, and it is for this very thesis that this book 
must be read, digested, understood and discussed. If Lambert is right, the world 
looks very different than the idealistic one often presented in even the most “real- 
istic” of books on diplomacy and foreign relations. And it is Lambert’s care in 
understanding the theologies that gives his argument such force. 

Many will undoubtedly turn to the conclusion first, to see what “school” Lam- 
bert is arguing from and for. Here is found no easy solution, but rather help in 
terms of better analysis. Palestinians and Sufis are distinguished from what Lam- 
bert sees as the core of the challenge to the West. Lambert disturbingly concludes 
that we are already engaged in a religious war, whether we recognize it or not, 
and that success in it is compromised by our not recognizing it. 

In short, this is a book to outrage the faithful, disturb the academic, provoke 
the analyst and help to secure freedoms for us and for our posterity that we have 
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so long enjoyed. Brief, but weighty, this book exposes us to a world in which reli- 
gion entails political ideology and unwitting secularism is a fatal blindness. 

— Dr. Mark Dever, Washington, DC. 
Author and Speaker, PhD in 
Theological History (Cambridge University ) 

This is a work of fundamental strategic importance. It will serve as a starting 
point in understanding of the nature of the enemy we face in the war on Islamo- 
fascism. Habits of thought developed during the ideological wars of the 20th cen- 
tury are not sufficient cognitive models for prosecution of the current conflict. 
Deeply ingrained Western assumptions on the nature of religion must be reexam- 
ined in the light of the current challenge. Stephen Lambert here provides us with 
a strategic plan for correcting this deficiency. Just as we needed a deep under- 
standing of Communist ideology for victory in the Cold War, so we must now 
face up to the task of investigating the philosophical and religious underpinnings 
of our current adversaries. 

This will require reevaluation of assumptions long cherished by Americans, 
such as the idea that ah religions are the same in their essentials, or at least suffi- 
ciently si mi lai' that deep study is not required. The United States has never fought 
a religious war, and the very idea makes us cringe. We prefer to assume that reli- 
gion is essentially a private matter, and that its various manifestations are uni- 
formly compatible with peace and freedom. Unfortunately, our adversaries 
utterly reject this view. We now confront a religious, political, and social belief 
system that at its core resists Western understanding of pluralism, tolerance, and 
individual freedom. Islam as understood and practiced by our enemies is an 
expanding and absorbing worldview destined by Divine command to become the 
universal perspective of mankind. 

This manuscript is a seminal work of wide-ranging scholarship. Many a doc- 
toral dissertation could spring from its well-crafted arguments. It begins the 
Socratic debate which will be necessary for policymakers and the public in 
order to sustain the war effort to a successful conclusion. 

— Dr. William Henry Anderson, Harvard University 

Stephen Lambert has written a great, superbly organized and intellectually 
demanding book. His comparison between the theology of Islam and Christen- 
dom seems to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject. Lambert’s conclusions 
are instructive — his description of the phenomenon of Ressentiment is especially 
insightful — even if some of his concluding propositions are too tame. 
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Lambert's attempt to write a parallel to George Kennan's The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct is smart and apt, and one especially appreciates the haunting similarities 
of the “transformed” quotations from Kennan’s original work. However, there 
remain some differences. Though the Communist ideology was generally known 
to the larger public, especially since 1917, the threat of Soviet Communism was a 
relatively new concept in 1945. The Soviet Union, a key WWII ally, was one of 
the victorious powers, had gained international respectability, was a founding and 
veto-level member of the United Nations, had dramatically enhanced its influence 
in Eastern Europe, and thus was ready to embark on a geopolitical expansion that 
it could only dream about before WWII. It was Kennan's great merit to clearly 
explain all of this. 

On the other hand, the religious dimension that is identified in Lambert’s work 
is nothing fundamentally new. The book is an excellent compilation and synthesis 
on Islamic and Christian identity, the Islamic trauma and the Islamic revolution- 
ary ideology, but others — and Lambert names a lot of them — have addressed and 
emphasized this context in the past. Furthermore, the puristic (excellent descrip- 
tive used by Lambert and much more insightful than fundamentalist or radical) 
revival of Islam is a phenomenon known at the latest since the 1978/9 Iranian rev- 
olution and the theocracy of the Tehran ayatollahs. 

Lambert is correct in attributing the blindness of U.S. policymakers and of 
intelligence to the three factors — the “Enlightenment” pedigree, an “Anti- 
Socratic Mentality” and “Wilsonian Idealism” — which he presents in the book's 
first part. It would, however have been challenging to go a step further and to try 
to also explain — and in my European view this is the true problem — why the 
available knowledge about the “Why?” has not yet reached the policymakers. In 
other words, to explain why scholars and educated people perceive the motives of 
Islamic conduct, whereas politicians “seem hobbled by (...) myopia” as the 
author puts it. And it would also have been fascinating — though a bit delicate, I 
admit — if the author would have tried to unravel the (seeming?) contradiction in 
his statement that “in the realm of American policy and academic elites, religion 
is persona non grata. To those elites, religion seems antiquated.” A contradiction 
seems to lie in the Bush administration’s difficulty in grasping the “Why?” 
though constantly referring to God. 

In his conclusions, Lambert gets right to the heart of the issue in his Proposi- 
tion # 4: The United States is engaged in a religious war. Though troublesome 
and highly unsettling, this is an essential point and one could not say it more 
clearly. When, in Proposition # 5, Lambert calls for the United States to “move 
away from supporting corrupt police states,” he makes an honest, yet difficult 
point. Is this really feasible when, for example, Saudi Arabia is a key energy 



supplier to the natural -resource consuming American way of life? Proposition # 
6 should be formulated in a blunter way. The goal of “one day attaining Pales- 
tinian statehood” is not only “relatively realistic and pragmatic” as Lambert 
puts it, it is legitimate! Israel owes its existence to the 1947 UN partition plan. 
This plan also foresaw a Palestinian state. Why accord statehood to one side but 
not the other? The United States would not only do right but also tremendously 
defuse the Islamic Ressentiment phenomenon if it would uncompromisingly 
tame Israel and work toward the implementation of either the Oslo Agreement, 
the so-called Road Map, or maybe the Geneva Initiative on a fair basis. This 
alone would, as Lambert writes, “remove the Palestinian rallying cry from the 
propaganda toolbox of corrupt [Arab] regimes, as well as from the recruitment 
rhetoric of the Islamic revolutionaries.” 

— Dr. Carl Haselbach, Puidoux, Switzerland 

An important component that one should note in this book is the overarching 
concept of Establishment Principles. These principles consist of four institutions, 
each with its own authority source, to provide for the preservation of the human 
race. R.B. Thieme Jr. sets forth these four institutions: “God ordained four divine 
institutions through which the laws of divine establishment function: the individ- 
ual, marriage, family, and the national entity. God delegated a primary authority 
within each institution...,” and Mr. Lambert’s book deals with two of those 
authority sources: the volition of the individual, and the government of the 
national entity. Thieme continues: “Authority protects self-determination, pri- 
vacy, property, human life — the basic components of freedom.” The religion of 
Islam, however, rejects the authority of the individual’s volition as well as the 
government of a national entity, thus rejecting freedom in detail. The Islamic con- 
cept of freedom seems to involve world domination and extermination or forced 
conversion of all non-Muslims. As Mr. Lambert states in this book, investigating 
this current conflict truthfully will be difficult; choosing conciliation or failing to 
decide at all in this situation will prove fatal. 

This situation of being unwilling or unable to decide or choosing conciliation 
is exacerbated by a relatively new trend in this country. The 1960s era engendered 
the affirmative action movement that lost favor in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
mainly because the original ideal of having equal opportunity for all was hijacked 
to mean special privileges for some. Peter Wood, in his book Diversity, the Inven- 
tion of a Concept, describes a new trend that has gained momentum in the U.S. 
called “diversity.” Diversity has several definitions. Some proponents claim diver- 
sity celebrates the differences in culture, skin color, gender, sexual orientation, 
religion, etc. These proponents say solely because a difference exists it is to be 
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celebrated and not judged. A former secretary of the Air Force emphasized the 
doctrine of “Strength Through Diversity” for the USAF in 1995. Colleges and 
universities trumpet their strong support of diversity in their catalogues and bro- 
chures. Fiowever, in practice, diversity does not celebrate the individual’s mind 
but his background, skin color, orientation, etc. The proponents of diversity have 
in effect created an environment, even an ideology, which suppresses freedom of 
expression and debate. Peter Wood states: “The other word that I have used over 
and over to characterize diversity is ideology. The word is not neutral; it registers 
my judgment that diversity offers a closed loop of thought and experience. Like 
other ideologies, diversity seeks to explain away rather than to explain inconve- 
nient facts. It invests its position with emotional commitments and usually attacks 
the critic rather than answer the criticism. It sets itself up as a way of viewing the 
world in predetermined categories rather than exploring the world with the possi- 
bility of finding new understanding.” 

In breaking the collective use of categories, Howard Roark, a character in The 
Fountainhead states: “Independence is the only gauge of human virtue and value. 
There is no substitute for personal dignity.” This dignified, thinking individual must 
be allowed to pursue that Jeffersonian concept of “free argument and debate.” The 
proponent of diversity would silence debate on the current conflict by stating that 
Muslims are a protected diversity group, and that it does not matter what beliefs 
they hold. From our nation’s very inception, virulent debate in order to find Tmth 
has been the order of the day. Mr. Lambert finds that our society is now based on 
opinion rather than truth. The devoted adherents to Truth must persevere. 

— Major William Ruddell, USAFR 

Written in the shadow of the events of 9/11, Stephen Lambert’s “Y” is a trea- 
tise that delves not only into the question of who our enemy is, but also provides 
grist for the greater question — why does the enemy of the United States hate us? 
Lambert believes that the key to answering these basic questions can only be 
found by our first knowing ourselves. And to know ourselves, we must begin with 
a greater understanding of the cultural and larger metaphysical belief structures 
inherent in America’s Judeo-Christian foundation. In addition, while from Lam- 
bert’s perspective, Americans capably grasp the answers to “who-what-when- 
where-how” questions in the current conflict, that same understanding does not 
extend to “why” America’s enemy thinks the way it does or acts the way it does. 

Who is America’s enemy? Lambert’s treatise doesn’t mince words — the 
enemy is a revolutionary fundamental purist movement whose aim is nothing less 
than a world- wide Islamic Theocracy, the likes of which will stop at nothing short 
of demanding total and complete adherence to Islamic practice by the people of 
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the world — or alternately death. Lambert is careful to lay out his premise by com- 
paring the tenets of Islam and its antithesis with Christianity, by identifying the 
root causes in the Muslim world for its apparent sympathies for a transnational 
Islamic revival, by delving into the universal resentment of America harbored by 
the greater Muslim community of believers, and most importantly, by attempting 
to delve into the workings of the enemy’s mind itself. In his final sections, Lam- 
bert extends his thesis of who our enemy is by attempting to answer why our 
enemy acts in the manner it does. He offers some propositions — Islamic theo- 
cratic expansionism, a revolutionist enemy and not a terrorist bogeyman, a uni- 
versal Islamic resentment against Western culture, a religious war — and the 
strategic approaches that Americans might consider in the theater of debate. Most 
importantly, it is in honest debate that we must address these important proposi- 
tions so that we can apply our findings in the policy-making process surrounding 
this most important matter of state. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the thrust of Lambert’s argument, his 
well-documented materials research, interviews with Islamic and Christian lead- 
ers and experts, and his concluding propositions for re-establishing a strategic 
purpose, can only result in furthering beneficial dialogue on this most important 
“Y” question. This treatise makes for thoughtful reading. 

— Mr. Edward Adair, RPE 

Chief Operating Officer, CSA Engineering, and 
strategic analyst, Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Author’s Preface 



In 632 A.D. the Prophet Mohammad died on the Arabian Peninsula. 

One hundred years later, in 732 A.D., Muslim Armies were defeated in Frank- 
ish Europe at the Battle of Poitiers. The Battle of Poitiers represented a zenith in 
the advance of the Islamic Caliphate and was the first time that the peoples of the 
European Peninsula united to collectively defend themselves against an expand- 
ing Muslim empire. 

On 11 September 1683, Ottoman armies reached a second zenith when they 
foundered at the siege of Vienna and were driven back by the Hapsburg defend- 
ers, with support from Polish, Venetian, and Russian allies. 

On 11 September 2001, Islamic Revolutionaries achieved a third zenith when 
they successfully attacked one of the greatest symbols of the economically pow- 
erful Western Hemisphere — the World Trade Center in New York. 

The United States has been conditioned to believe that it faces a threat of ter- 
rorism, that Islam is a religion of peace, and that Islam as religion has been 
hijacked and perverted by fundamentalist radicals. Furthermore, it seems to be 
conventional wisdom that the conditions for so-called terrorism will be amelio- 
rated by a renewed emphasis on education, more equitable resource distribution, 
and an infusion of democratic values. 

Yet nowhere has the following question been satisfactorily answered: Why 
were 19 Muslim hijackers driven to kill themselves and thousands of innocent 
civilians . . . when many of the hijackers were educated in the West, owned prof- 
itable business enterprises, and had access to modern Western resources and con- 
veniences? Furthermore . . . why the repeated chant of Allahu akbar . . . and even 
more fundamentally, what is Islam? 

These are deeply metaphysical questions. 

They are at once religious and anthropological, and require that one critically 
examine culturally foreign systems of thought. The probing generated by this 
type of analysis tends to assault the current Zeitgeist, which above all else, credits 
itself as tolerant and universally accepting of all things and all ideas. This, in turn, 
begs the following question: How can a society like that of the United States, one 
conditioned by these philosophies of the secular age, be brought to consider fun- 
damental questions of a religious nature? It can do so by first rediscovering its 
own intellectual pedigrees and coming to terms with its own foundations. It does 
so, secondly, by penetrating the religious ideology of the enemy in an attempt to 
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decipher the answer to why the religion of peace seems to perpetually produce 
passionate warriors for Allah. 

This journey will be profoundly uncomfortable. 
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Introduction 

Asking Strategic Questions 

Democracy refuses to think strategically unless and until compelled to do 
so for the puiposes of defense. 

— Halford J. Mackinder, British Strategist and Geographer 1 

In a time of drastic change, it is the learners who inherit the future. The learned 
usually find themselves equipped to live in a world that no longer exists. 

— Eric Hoffer, Philosopher and Author 2 

Truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; that she is the proper and 
sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict 
unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate — errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permit- 
ted freely to contradict them. 



— Thomas Jefferson, 

from A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom 3 

Why? This is the key question that has so far gone unanswered in the current 
struggle, the United States’ so-called global war on terrorism. It is the “why” ques- 
tions that can be notoriously difficult to answer. It used to be the case in American 
secondary education, when pupils were taught how to write, that they were 
prompted to consider answering the traditional battery of basic questions: who, 
what, when, where, how, and why. In a general sense, the “who-what-when-where- 
how” questions seem rather straightforward; they involve description, characteriza- 
tion, classification, or basic fact-finding. But the “why” question is in a category all 
of its own. It can pose the thorny challenge of uncovering more than just superficial 
reality. In terms of human behavior, it probes deeper and requires the writer to 
explore such concepts as meaning, truth, falsehood, intent, passion, and belief. It 
demands a completely different scope and level of reasoning. Over and above 
description, classification, or characterization, it requires analysis. In the fields of 



'Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality, NDU Press Defense Classic Edition 
(Washington D.C.: National Defense University Press, 1996), 17. 

2 Eric Hoffer cited in The Columbia World of Quotations (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1996), at VRL:<www.bartleby.com/66/76/28576.html, accessed 10 December 2004. 

3 Thomas Jefferson, “A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom ,” in Thomas Jefferson: Writings, 
ed. Merril D. Peterson ( New York: Library of America, 1984 ). 
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study that address human interaction — for example in ethics, politics, international 
affairs, or warfare — answering “why” questions involves penetrating the underly- 
ing cultural and metaphysical belief structures that serve to guide both individual 
and collective behavior. While “who-what-when-where-how” questions more often 
lend themselves to measurement, “why” questions inevitably reach beyond the 
scope of data collection and processing. The latter explore the strategic high ground 
that forms the basis for understanding humanity in all its shades, customs, cultures, 
and conflicts. 

Policy and academic elites in the United States seem very skilled at answering 
the “who-what-when-where-how” questions. In the current conflict, apparently 
inaugurated by the shocking events of 9/11, policy and academic elites have 
meticulously researched the answers to this standard battery of questions. Yet few 
thoughtful analyses have emerged that rise to the strategic scope of explaining 
why the collective enemies of the United States continue to peipetuate their vio- 
lence. Many pundits have contributed their thirty-second made-for-television 
ideological and political sound bites. What is lacking, however, is a robust and 
rugged exchange of ideas, or a substantive Lincoln-Douglas style debate about 
the “why” questions. One primary reason for the absence of this strategic debate 
is that today’s policy and academic elites are intimidated by passionate religious 
faith — and the current war is unavoidably connected to religion. Whatever one 
thinks of the metaphysical realm, one cannot escape the fact that one side clothes 
itself in religious rhetoric, and often seems driven by metaphysical passion. But 
in the realm of American policy and academic elites, religion is persona non 
grata. To these elites, religion seems antiquated, troublesome, pedestrian, and 
unsophisticated. Their Zeitgeist is defined by the empirical rather than by meta- 
physical phenomena. 

Though some claim to see strong evidence of Christian dogmatism in American 
political culture, David Brooks correctly appraises the current American ethos. 
“Our general problem is not that we’re too dogmatic,” he writes. “Our more com- 
mon problems come from the other end of the continuum. Americans in the 21st 
century are more likely to be divorced from any sense of a creedal order, ignorant of 
the moral traditions that have come down to us through the ages and detached from 
the sense that we all owe obligations to a higher authority.” 4 Instead, academic and 
policy elites studiously search for so-called “root” causes to explain the violence in 
our current struggle. But modem secular - approaches, and their focus on 
materialism — whether in the form of inequalities in resource distribution, educa- 
tion, or income — are less than satisfying in answering “why” our avowed enemies 
continue to attempt to revolutionize the world we live in. Thus, in the words of one 



4 David Brooks, “Hooked on Heaven Lite,” New York Times, 9 March 2004, A27. 
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commentator, in the “two and a half years after the Twin Towers fell, our nation and 
its friends fight on, but in those two and a half years this great semantic fudge [the 
“terrorist” label] has allowed our enemies to remain ill-defined.” Perhaps the alter- 
natives arc too terrifying. The thought of being engaged in a war with an enemy 
whose ideology is born of a religion diggers, at best, a sense of revulsion in some, 
at worst, a sense of panic in others. American observers seem to incredulously won- 
der how a religion could possibly be used to inspire anything but individual worship 
and collective good will in its adherents. 

George Kennan asked himself the “why” question when he considered the 
threat the United States faced in the aftermath of World War - II. His groundbreak- 
ing answer to “why” the Soviets behaved the way they did would form the foun- 
dation for American foreign and defense policy for the next half century. His 
strategic analysis, entitled “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” published in 1947 in 
Foreign Affairs magazine under the pseudonym “X,” penetrated deeply into the 
Soviet Communist ideology and explained their political philosophy and funda- 
mental assumptions about how society was to be organized. Instead of so-called 
materialistic “root” causes, Kennan uncovered the core ethos of the Soviet statist 
belief system. It was an unvarnished and penetrating strategic analysis. 

The United States needs to renew Kennan’s spirit of strategic analysis if it is to 
successfully defend itself against today’s new threats. A strategic consensus will 
only emerge as a result of what Jefferson called “free argument and debate.” The 
notion that the core ethos of our opponents’ ideology — Islam — is officially 
shelved and protected from public debate flies in the face of all classical or 
Socratic approaches to public discourse and debate. American policy and aca- 
demic elites seem generally ignorant about religion, and even more so about the 
comprehensive system of religious and political beliefs called Islam. If, as Jeffer- 
son wrote, in the course of human dialogue truth is disarmed of its natural 
allies — free argument and debate — then the strategic errors that are likely to 
result from the lack of free argument and debate will grow increasingly danger- 
ous. Today, we live in times of instability and drastic change. Eric Hoffer, the 
“common- sense” political philosopher, adds that in such times, “it is the learners 
who inherit the future. The learned usually find themselves equipped to live in a 
world that no longer exists.” 

The conditions of the present world demand a fresh debate that seeks to 
answer the strategic “why” questions that will determine the course of future 
events. In light of these questions, the present analysis first attempts to outline the 
sources of American strategic blindness. To paraphrase Sun Tzu’s often quoted 
maxim, if you know yourself and your enemy, then you will be successful in war. 
Strategic insight will only be achieved if we first “know ourselves.” In Part I, I 
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explore the American intellectual pedigree and why it tends to constrain strategic 
analysis. I argue that the present strategic malaise is the result of three main fac- 
tors: (1) the Enlightenment and its influence on American policymaking; (2) a 
hardening anti-Socratic mentality within American society; and (3) the ethos of 
20th century Wilsonian idealism. Not only has this three-fold pedigree substan- 
tively shaped our worldview, but it has also constrained our analytical tool set. 
Our cognitive processes are shaped and focused by an inherited myopia that 
would have been viewed as ignorance by our classical Greek predecessors. We 
are in peril because we do not know ourselves. 

One of the primary conclusions of Part I is that policy and academic elites are 
blinded by their bias against qualitative analysis, and especially against the study of 
religion. I attempt to rectify this deficiency in Part II, where I compare and contrast 
the core doctrines of Christianity and Islam. The rich theological doctrines of these 
two religions have yielded undeniable political and historical imperatives. My aim 
is to show why those imperatives result in significantly different outcomes and that 
those outcomes have strategic consequences. In fairness to the reader, I must apolo- 
gize if Part II seems too lengthy. Let me take this opportunity to encourage readers 
to persevere — Part II contains the raw data that form the essential foundation upon 
which Parts III and IV are based. After establishing this working understanding of 
Islamic doctrine and its political and historical imperatives, I then attempt to cap- 
ture the mindset of the broader Islamic faithful in Part III. Islamic identity is 
plagued by the fourfold trauma of (1) the impact of European colonialism, (2) the 
pressures of modern secularism, (3) the blunt reality of military and scientific impo- 
tency vis-a-vis the West, and (4) the distorting influences of modern Arab 
successes. The impact of this trauma has yielded a contrarian reaction, best 
described as the collective phenomenon of ressentiment. Max Scheler’s concept of 
ressentiment brings us toward an explanation and understanding of why the so- 
called ‘Arab street” often erupts in voyeuristic fits of celebration at the news of 
events like 9/1 1. After analyzing the collective mind of the broader Islamic faithful, 
I then focus on the mind of our avowed enemies in Part IV. Understanding why they 
think the way they do is strategically vital. But before I attempt to address their 
thinking, I first define who these enemies are. Unfortunately, they remain ill- 
defined in today’s politically charged arena. They are not terrorists and we are not 
waging a “Global War Against Terrorism.” As one observer has cogently stated, 

I think it is utterly naive to think this is a fight about “terrorism.” I am 
willing to say that the distinction between a good Muslim and terrorists 
is politically a good or necessary move, a kind of “noble lie.” But we 
should not be naive about what we are up against. The reason that we 
cannot see that there may be a more dangerous problem is because we 
are mostly all relativists today. Our relativism blinds us and does not 
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allow us to say that there is someone so passionately interested in what 
he believes, that he does not care about his own life and death . 5 

Indeed, while our enemy may sometimes deploy terrorism as a tactic, he is not 
a terrorist. Instead, the enemy is collectively a revolutionary Islamic vanguard, 
with a goal nothing less than the complete transformation of the global status quo 
as we know it. 

Finally in Part V, I offer some ideas about how to return to strategic insight. I 
conclude with seven propositions that are aimed at achieving strategic clarity — a 
more resolute but also more refined approach to fighting the current war in which 
we are engaged. The United States stands once again at odds with an enemy that 
calls for a complete revolutionary change to the international order. While today’s 
revolutionary Islamic vanguard is different from the threat posed by Soviet Com- 
munism, it will nonetheless require a strategic vision to successfully propagate a 
war against this religious and ideological threat. The following pages are 
intended to encourage that type of strategic thought. 




Largest mosque in Central Caucasus region, Baku, Azerbaijan. 

Photo by author. 



5 Fr. James V. Schall quoted in Ken Masugi, “Interview with James V. Schall on Reason and 
Faith,” The Claremont Institute, 23 December 2002, URL: www.claremont.org/writings/ 
021223masugi_b.html, accessed 13 June 2004. 
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I. Our Intellectual Pedigree 

The Search for Strategic Insight 

If ignorant both of your enemy and yourself, you are certain to be in 
peril. Know your enemy and know yourself and you can fight a hundred 
battles without disaster. 



- Sun Tzu in The Art of War 6 

Lord Acton once said that few discoveries are more irritating than those which 
expose the pedigree of one’s own ideas . 7 In order to come to terms with the chal- 
lenges posed by the world abroad, we must first begin to understand ourselves; and 
more specifically, we must examine the intellectual pedigree of the lenses through 
which the American national security and foreign policy communities view that 
world. Most political or policy journals either concentrate on trying to make sense 
of the world abroad or attempt to diagnose the failures of American foreign policy, 
yet few — if any — have truly explored what Sun Tzu meant by “knowing yourself.” 
Increasingly, our profound lack of self-understanding is proving to be a crippling 
obstacle toward achieving a strategic understanding of the current world crisis. 
Because we do not appreciate the core and pedigree of our own philosophy and 
worldview, we fail to comprehend the complexities of the world around us. In the 
words of one outsider looking in, “the American melting pot results in a kind of 
obliviousness to the world ... a multicultural unilateralism. The result is a paradox: 
a fantastically tolerant and flexible society that has absorbed the whole world, yet 
has difficulty comprehending the world beyond its borders .” 8 

One manifestation of this problem occurs within the U.S. Intelligence Com- 
munity. The Intelligence Community seems hobbled by a strategic myopia — one 
which it does not perceive or self-detect. Even as it consumes itself with the cru- 
cial task of “knowing the enemy,” it fails to recognize the historical, philosophical 
pedigrees that prevent it from achieving that elusive strategic clarity'. In the mean- 
time, the Intelligence Community is under increasing scrutiny because of public 
and political perceptions that it failed to anticipate adequately and forecast the 
difficulties encountered in the current crisis. The myopia that resides not only 
within the Intelligence Community, but also in the policymaking community as a 



6 Sun Tzu in The Art of War, as presented and compiled by Michael I. Handel in Masters of War: 
Classical Strategic Thought, 2nd rev. ed. (London: Frank Cass & Co Ltd, 1996), 139. 

7 Acton quoted in F. A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994), 3. 

8 Peter Schneider, “Separated by Civilization,” International Herald Tribune, 7 April 2004. 6. 
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whole, stems from three primary sources: (1) the intellectual underpinnings of 
Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment political philosophy, (2) a hardening anti- 
Socratic mentality against open public discourse, and (3) the 20th-century inher- 
itance of Wilsonian idealism. The deep entrenchment of these three cognitive 
components is obscuring from American decisionmakers what should have been 
a clear and present danger — in the words of former CIA director James Wool- 
sey, “A1 Qaeda has been at war with us for the better part of a decade. What’s new 
is that we finally noticed.” 9 



The Enlightenment and its Influence 
on American Policymaking 

The first component of the American intellectual pedigree is the Enlighten- 
ment, which centered on a struggle to deny man’s metaphysical or religious ori- 
entation and rebuild society based on reason and the pursuit of empiricism. 
Charles Hodge, the well-known Princeton professor and theologian, aptly charac- 
terized the struggle between Enlightenment rationalism and the influence of the 
Divine in man’s affairs. “From an early period in the history of the Church,” 
Hodge wrote, 

there have been two great systems of doctrine in perpetual conflict. The 
one begins with God, the other with man. The one has for its object the 
vindication of the Divine supremacy and sovereignty in the salvation of 
men; the other has for its characteristic aim the assertion of the rights of 
human nature . . . The latter is characteristically rational. It seeks to 
explain every thing so as to be intelligible to the speculative under- 
standing. The former is confessedly mysterious. 10 

The political philosophies that emerged from this conflicted period fathered 
the modern thought systems that are internalized in today’s policymaking com- 
munity. The Enlightenment eventually gave birth to secular humanism, which in 
turn developed into what is now often called postmodernism. The core of these 
movements revolved around a focus on rationalism and science. In the social sci- 
ences, this eventually manifested itself in the form of a swing away from classi- 
cal, qualitative methodologies toward a concentrated effort to master quantitative 
methodologies. 



9 James Woolsey quoted in Parag Khanna, “Terrorism as War,” Policy Review 121 (October/ 
November 2003). URL: www.policyreview.org/oct03/khanna_print.html, accessed 23 March 2003. 

10 Hodge, cited in Edwin Gaustad, A Documentary History of Religion in America: To the Civil 
War, 2d ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1993 ), 420-22. 
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The Doctrines of the Enlightenment. The battle between religion and the 
secular elements of society was not a new phenomenon in late-eighteenth century 
Europe. In 1517, Martin Luther’s epoch-making 95 theses had initiated a period 
of religious tension that evolved into 130 years of on-and-off again warfare and 
bloodshed, ultimately culminating in the pivotal 1648 Peace of Westphalia. Men 
of letters and intellectual giants like Leonardo da Vinci and Sir Isaac Newton had 
nudged Western European civilization toward a renaissance of scientific and 
rational thought. But the spirit of the Lrench revolution and the Enlightenment 
raised the conflict to a new intellectual intensity. The depth of the societal strug- 
gle against religion is revealed in a 1792 spectacle when the French revolutionar- 
ies held a festival in honor of the goddess of Reason in Notre-Dame Cathedral in 
Paris: “the goddess was personified by an actress, Demoiselle Candeille, carried 
shoulder-high into the cathedral by men dressed in Roman costumes.” 11 “[I]n the 
enthusiasm of revolution, the cathedral had been renamed the Temple of Reason. 
A papier-mache mountain with Greco-Roman motifs stood in the nave.” 12 In the 
throes of the conflict, the French philosopher Voltaire wrote that “we have wit- 
nessed the development of a new doctrine which is to deliver the final blow to the 
already tottering structure of prejudice [the church and religion]. It is the idea of 
the limitless perfectibility of the human species.” 13 If man was perfectible, and 
man’s capacity for reason and science was infinite, then there was no need for 
God, church, or religion. The rejection of the divine occurred not only in the 
fields of science; philosophy also reoriented man’s search for meaning away from 
God and toward the secular realm. 

Man’s efforts to understand the world and its surroundings would henceforth 
be based on scientific rationalism. In 1843, Karl Marx outlined the future direc- 
tion of society: “We no longer translate worldly questions into theological ones; 
rather, we translate theological questions into earthly questions.” Indeed, the 
“final version of the Christian state is the democratic one, where religion is subor- 
dinated beneath all other elements of common society. Religion will become 
nothing more than a developmental phase of the human experience,” he wrote, 
“just as a snake in its development sheds its skin, so mankind sheds its religion as 
it grows and develops.” Marx argued that “democracy does not need religion for 
its political completion. Rather, democracy can be abstracted from religion, 
because the basis of religion is fulfilled in the establishment of the secular state.” 
He concluded that “mankind does not unite any longer based on religion, but 



u Francis A. Schaeffer, How Should We Then Live? (Wheaton: Crossway Books, 1995), 122. 
12 Mark A. Noll, Turning Points (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic Books, 1997), 246. 

13 Voltaire quoted in Schaeffer, 121. 
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rather based on science, secularism, and critical thinking.” “Science,” he 
declared, “becomes man’s unifying principle.” 14 

Mainstream political philosophy agreed with Marx’s judgment. The privatiza- 
tion and ultimate demise of religion was forecast as unavoidable and irreversible 
as a product of industrialization, increased education, the urbanization of society, 
and the growing wealth of capitalism. As Marx revealed his faith in the absolute 
perfectibility of human nature under the influence of appropriate economic 
conditions — the essence of dialectic materialism — he also concluded that even- 
tually, political life and religion must vanish to be replaced by an uncoerced, 
rational society. 15 Alexis de Tocqueville described the prevailing mood when he 
wrote that the reigning philosophers “explained in a very simple manner the grad- 
ual decay of religious faith. Religious zeal, said they, must necessarily fail the 
more generally liberty is established and knowledge diffused.” 16 

The quest by scientists and philosophers to claim that life itself could be 
understood with reference to itself — rather than with any references at all to God 
or the teaching of the church — is what C.S. Lewis once called “the greatest of all 
divisions in the history of the West.” 17 The Western intellectual world’s momen- 
tous shift away from religion was carried forward by the philosophical influences 
of men like Immanuel Kant, G. W. F. Flegel, and John Stuart Mill as they worked 
to replace the religious with the rational. Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species 
(1859) became a celebrated work of science, carried forth without any reference 
to a divine creator. As one author notes, “by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
even the instinctive deference to Scripture as a divinely given book, a deference 
that had played a central role in European self-consciousness since time imme- 
morial, was fading away.” 18 The promises of science and technology brought tan- 
gible benefits to the life and welfare of the Western world. Broad demographic 
changes encouraged by the urbanization of society changed the way people 
thought about themselves. Man was becoming the center of the newly modern 
world. Whittaker Chambers notes that it was 

the vision of man’s mind displacing God as the creative intelligence of 

the world . . . the vision of man’s liberated mind, by the sole force of its 



14 Marx quoted in Karl Peter Schwarz, “Der Engel der Nationen,” trans. by the author, Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, 7 April 2004, 8. 

15 Joseph Cropsey, “Karl Marx,” in History of Political Philosophy , 3d ed., eds. Leo Strauss and 
Joseph Cropsey (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987), 826. Cited hereafter as History. 

16 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (London: David Campbell Publishers, 
1994), 308. 

17 C.S. Lewis quoted in Noll, 253. 

18 Noll, 255. 
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rational intelligence, redirecting man’s destiny and reorganizing life 
and the world . . . the vision of man, once more the central figure of the 
Creation, not because God made man in His image, but because man’s 
mind makes him the most intelligent of the animals . 19 

In short, as the American patriot Thomas Paine once famously quipped, “[M]y 
mind is my church.” 

Humanistic Philosophies. The scientific and philosophical rejection of divine 
influence would have a more subtle impact on cognitive development, one that 
would eventually lead to the development of secular humanistic philosophy. Inev- 
itably, the drive to remove the divine influence in mankind led philosophers to 
discount the value of divine love for mankind — which resulted in a focus on the 
love of man, that is, modern humanism. The German philosopher and social sci- 
entist Max Scheler accurately described this new intellectual reality. “Modern 
humanism,” he wrote, “is in every respect a polemical and protesting concept. It 
protests against divine love, and consequently against the Christian unity and har- 
mony of divine love, self-love, and love of one’s neighbor which is the ‘highest 
commandment’ of the Gospel. Love is not to be directed at the ‘divine’ essence in 
man, but only at man as such, outwardly recognizable as a member of his spe- 
cies.” 20 The effect of this emphasis on the love of man was to detach and isolate 
man from the divine creation. This great divorce — the isolation of man from God 
and the resulting focus on humanitarian love — was not without its consequences. 
Modern philosophy no longer allowed man to hold up a transcendent, ascetic, 
ideal love in the form of a divine creator, but instead was forced to rely upon sat- 
isfying the search for meaning and love based on the human ethos. Perceptive 
observers soon discovered, however, that mankind was unable to satisfy its own 
desires. As Scheler writes, “the pathos of modern humanitarianism, its clamor for 
greater sensuous happiness, its subterraneously smoldering passion, its revolu- 
tionary protest against all institutions, traditions, and customs which it considers 
as obstacles to the increase of sensuous happiness, its revolutionary spirit — all 
this is in characteristic contrast to the luminous, almost cool spiritual enthusiasm 
of Christian love [italics in the original ].” 21 

Postmodernism. This intellectual focus on humanistic love and on the secu- 
lar ethos bore with it an unintended side effect. By the late nineteenth century. 



19 Whittaker Chambers, “Letter to my Children from Witness,” in American Heritage: A Reader, 
2d rev. ed., ed. History Department Hillsdale College (Acton: Tapestry Press, 2001), 501. 

20 Max Scheler, Ressentiment, trans. Lewis Coser and William Holdheim, ed. and introduced by 
Manfred Flings (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2003), 79. 

21 Scheler, 81. 
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Western philosophers were resolving a crisis in self-understanding, a crisis in 
understanding ordinary man and his tasks, standards, purposes, and reason for 
being. Without a divine influence to undergird man’s moral comprehension and 
to provide suppositional guidance in the study of knowledge — what the ancient 
Greeks called episteme (knowledge) — the philosophers of the day attempted to 
extract meaning from their social and political surroundings. The rejection of 
divine meaning uprooted most traditional foundations of political and moral 
society. It was in this new search for meaning that the roots of postmodernism 
were born. Edmund Husserl, one of the founders of postmodern thought, rea- 
soned that “[N]ot only philosophy but our civilization as a whole can no longer 
take for granted the validity of the stalling points and the results of established 
sciences .” 22 Instead, in mankind’s search for meaning, there could ultimately be 
no presuppositions, since these would corrupt the very process of science and 
philosophy itself. Husserl, in arguing for the ideal of a rigorously scientific phe- 
nomenology, explained that science must be absolutely presuppositionless, that 
is, it must be able to base any assumptions or concepts in the absolute self-evi- 
dence of the scientist or philosopher’s own inspecting consciousness . 23 In this 
manner, postmodernism presents itself as the ultimate manifestation of Enlight- 
enment philosophy, because Husserl’s phenomenology is ultimately an attempt 
to make reason itself the sole source of meaning and value and to set up the true 
essence of reason as being able to provide for itself all meaning, value, and 
ends . 24 Thus, Husserl concluded that “man must look to rigorous science for 
the satisfaction of the highest theoretical needs and of the needs for norms of an 
ethical, even religious, nature .” 25 

However, the suppositionless nature of Husserl’s phenomenology and its 
radical search for pure, unobstructed science and reason proved to be less than 
logically satisfying. Man’s cognitive processes were always, in one form or 
another, forced to make assumptions — this was part of the scientific process in 
itself. Ultimately, even Newtonian thought and mathematics had to start with 
basic assumptions about the universe. Thus, early postmodernism was ham- 
strung by its own paradox — a skepticism that originated from the scientific 
process itself. Husserl attempted to bridge this gap by introducing the notion 
that all of philosophy or science is really ultimately based on a particular doxa 
(or opinion), thus arguing against the ancient Platonic elevation of episteme (or 
knowledge) — the implication being that there really cannot be a pure system of 



22 Richard Velkley, “Edmund Husserl,” in History, 872. 
23 Velkley, 872. 

24 Velkley, 873. 

25 Velkley, 878. 
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knowledge because doxa, or opinion, is really the starting point for all philo- 
sophical and scientific processes . 26 

The consequence of this chain of reasoning is that nothing can be fundamen- 
tally true, which means that as both Dostoevsky and Nietzsche recognized, 
“everything is permitted,” the end result of which is nihilism — the doctrine that 
denies objective truth, and especially moral truth . 27 Martin Heidegger, the Ger- 
man philosopher who is widely credited as the father of postmodernism, 
attempted to grapple with this problem. He believed that modern Western society 
was the realm of ultimate freedom, and that this predominant subjectivity freed 
man from the theocentric structures of traditional Christian society and estab- 
lished man as a being based on himself alone — this an ongoing manifestation of 
the Enlightenment philosophy characterized by a pervasive faith in the progress 
of reason and science . 28 While this was essentially a worthy condition, according 
to Heidegger, there remained a serious problem. The predominant and alienating 
focus of Western individualism left a gaping hole in man’s existence, for it left 
man without an anchor “within the ordered cosmos of traditional society .” 29 
Western modernity was unable to provide a satisfying answer regarding man’s 
existence — and so in order to combat nihilism and fulfill the search for meaning, 
Heidegger argued that man needed to be liberated from all metaphysical catego- 
ries in the history of Western thought and instead be vaulted back to a primordial 
destiny in a time before modernity. He advocated an almost violent rejection of 
modern, Western society in his efforts to overcome nihilism and its problem of no 
fixed standard or eternal truth . 30 But Heidegger was ultimately unsuccessful in 
articulating a successful escape from nihilism, and he died before he was able to 
adequately satisfy his thirst for meaning. In the meantime, he bequeathed a set of 
ideas that are as diffused throughout the philosophies of the modern age, as are 
the roots of his ideas — with their origins in the Enlightenment. 

Implications. The intellectual revolution brought about by the Enlightenment 
thus sent shock waves through science and philosophy for centuries to come. 
Originating as a rejection of divine influence in the sciences, it spilled over into 



26 Knowledge assumes that there is a right and a wrong, and even as the ancients (for example, 
Socrates) argued that vigorous public debate is required to determine what will hold up as episteme, 
Husserl seemed to believe that the very idea that one can assume that there is an episteme is repug- 
nant. Velkley, 885-86. 

27 Michael Gillespie, “Martin Heidegger,” in History, 889. 

28 Gillespie, 889, 897. 

29 Gillespie, 897. 

10 Concepts in Waller R. Newell, “Postmodern Jihad ” The Weekly Standard 7, no. 11(11 Novem- 
ber 2001). URL:<www. weeklystandard.com/Content/Public/ Articles/000/000/000/553fragu.asp >, 
accessed 26 April 2004. 
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cognitive development and philosophy, moving toward secular humanism and 
subsequently developing into its progeny, postmodernism. These philosophies 
formed the broad framework for America’s intellectual elite throughout the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They are the basis for the scholarly literature 
of international relations and policymaking today, and form the core intellectual 
philosophical foundation for most institutions of higher learning throughout the 
Western world. They also constitute the subconscious intellectual foundation of 
America’s policymaking community and shape the lenses through which that 
community views the world abroad. 

Modern international relations theory, in the words of Stanton Burnett, 
“extends from the Enlightenment and Auguste Comte through Max Weber and 
the school’s arrival on the scene as a reaction to the lack of scientific rigor in ear- 
lier commentaries on international relations .” 31 Its focus, according to Burnett, is 
dogmatically and unflinchingly secular. Its denial of human factors — including 
religious and spiritual aspects — is carried forth in an ongoing attempt to imitate 
the physical sciences and to gain, therefore, the success and prestige that these 
sciences have gained in our society . 32 Significantly, in denying the religious and 
spiritual elements of human behavior, it also denies most other cultural factors as 
being significant in shaping the behavior of states. As Burnett concludes, “Ameri- 
can diplomats, raised in the Enlightenment secularism of the Realist school, are 
unprepared to see spiritual aspects of problems and possible solutions or, for that 
matter, to cope . . . with the whole cultural richness, including the intellectual life 
and structure of belief of the people (not just the institutions) with whom they 
deal abroad [italics in the original ].” 33 

Instead, modem international relations theory and social science focus pri- 
marily on quantitative methodologies, which in many ways gained credence 
with efforts to rationalize, or put the “science” into social science. Simulta- 
neously, the classical qualitative disciplines receded in their prestige and accep- 
tance. In the modern Western world, academia increasingly marginalized the 
study of theology, history, and anthropology, as models, variables, and causality 
became the accepted vocabulary of social science. David Brooks points to a 
concrete example of how this mentality resides in our policymaking community 
today. “The misconception that may be the most damaging is seen in the social 
science, quantitative, cost -benefit mindset of our intelligence and foreign pol- 



31 Stanton Burnett, “Implications for the Foreign Policy Community,” in Religion, The Missing 
Dimension of Statecraft, eds. Douglas Johnston and Cynthia Sampson (New York: Oxford Univer- 
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icy agencies. The CIA’s published assessment of world trends to 2015 says 
almost nothing about religion. Globalization is the focus. Religious motives 
escape the CIA’s rationalistic categories, and so they leave it out.” 34 It is this 
kind of analysis, with its systematic, quantitative nature, that “neglects those 
aspects of human behavior which are not economic, but which are ‘heroic,’ or 
more accurately, identity-originating . . . [It] cannot penetrate into the mind of 
the dedicated individual or understand what it is in the way of experiences and 
views of the world that produces dedication.” 35 Dedication on this level is often 
produced by religious loyalty and commitment. But this type of dedication is 
almost impossible to measure quantitatively — and our intellectual pedigree 
tells us that it is not important. Brooks accurately diagnoses the challenge. 
“Religion,” he argues, “is too abstract, too hard to define and measure, too hard 
to standardize. Religious yearnings just don’t compute, and we haven’t learned 
to study and assess religious forces intelligently as part of our policymaking. 
Our foreign policy community, in short, is backward when it comes to under- 
standing religion.” 36 Religious passions and motives escape the policymaking 
community’s rationalistic categories, so they are disregarded — or even worse, 
studiously avoided. As a result, American scholars, diplomats, and national 
security experts are often ill prepared to see the religious component of prob- 
lems that dominate today’s strategic landscape. 

Even while the intellectual pedigree of modern elites has taught them to disre- 
gard the religious variable, they are being challenged by a resurgence of religion 
and creedal violence. Religion has, since the collapse of the bipolar world order, 
unavoidably thrust itself back into the public spotlight. Yet, in the words of one 
observer, our public discourse reveals a “deep need to avoid the entire subject of 
creedal contradictions” and “our public discourse gropes uneasily, even desper- 
ately, to assign materialistic causes to 9/11 and other shockingly violent acts.” 37 
After all, Suzanne Rudolph explains that “Modern social science did not warn us 
that this would happen. Instead it asserted that religion would fade, then disap- 
pear, with the triumph of science and rationalism.” 38 A resurgence of religion 
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does not conform to — indeed cannot be explained by — our intellectual pedigree. 
“The educated classes of the West have been taught all their lives that history 
moves in one direction: toward even greater pluralism and ever more profound 
liberal secularism. In the master narrative that has come down to them from the 
Enlightenment, religions are supposed to move inevitably from fundamentalism 
to pluralism, and people arc supposed to become more secular as they become 
wealthier and better educated .” 39 As Rudolph cogently explains, 

We must remind ourselves that Enlightenment rationalism gave religion 
a bad name. Religion was false knowledge, the kind of knowledge that 
Voltaire, Condorcet, and Comte foresaw as disappearing from human 
consciousness. For Marx, the lingering effects of religions were 
actively negative, shoring up exploitation and repression. Modernist 
social scientists cannot imagine religion as a positive force, a practice 
and worldview that contributes to order, provides meaning, and pro- 
motes justice . 40 

But the rejection of religion as an explaining, contributing, or even causal vari- 
able does not mean that, as Marx believed, mankind has shed religion as the 
snake molts its skin. Instead, religion has expanded explosively. Ironically, in 
many ways this expansion has been stimulated as much by secular globalization 
(migration, multinational capital formation, media revolution) as by proselytizing 
activities. Contrary to prevailing Western philosophy and its expectations, the 
expansion of religion has been an answer to (and driven by) modernity. A century 
of material progress and scientific discovery has generated unforeseen social 
challenges. The rapidity of change has broken down traditional social ties, and 
this has been amplified by a secular, scientific worldview that has marginalized 
traditional faith and meaning. In short, it has led to a crisis of identity and mean- 
ing . 41 As Rudolph explains, “In response to the deracination and threats of cul- 
tural extinction associated with modernization processes, religious experience 
seeks to restore meaning to life .” 42 In many parts of the world, the appeal to reli- 
gious identity resonates powerfully, since “religion is perhaps the most compel- 
ling force that motivates and mobilizes people .” 43 The implications of religion as 
a contributing, if not causal variable — to use modern social science jargon — are 
profound. In the words of John Voll, a contemporary scholar at Georgetown Uni- 
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versity, “if one starts with a position of faith in an almighty God, your conclu- 
sions about the ultimate destiny of religion in the world are going to be different 
from a person whose starting assumptions are basically secular and who hypothe- 
sizes the ultimate disappearance of religion .” 44 

To summarize, the intellectual assumptions of Enlightenment and post-Enlight- 
enment philosophies constitute one of the three components of the intellectual ped- 
igree of the American academic and policymaking elites. This pedigree clouds their 
vision of strategic and social realities. The Enlightenment philosophies, which gave 
birth to modern humanism, postmodernism, and social science’s overwhelming 
focus on quantitative disciplines, all but completely disregarded religion as a com- 
ponent of human nature. The metaphysical realm was ignored as science and phi- 
losophy were attracted to the allure of empiricism, technology, and the scientific 
method. According to Harvey Cox and his co-authors, 

A century ago, forecasters often predicted the disappearance or increased 
marginalization of religions in the modern era, but this has hardly turned 
out to be the case. Those who in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries foresaw the triumph of scientific rationality or of various secu- 
lar and humanistic ideologies did not, it turns out, read the tea leaves very 
accurately. Instead, the twentieth century has witnessed a phenomenal 
renaissance of religious traditions in virtually every part of the globe . 45 

Perhaps the biases of our Enlightenment intellectual pedigree are slowly 
beginning to reveal themselves. The Financial Times recently reported that the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office in London has concluded that, “Religious 
belief is coming back to the fore as the motivating force in international rela- 
tions.” As Philip Stephens, a Financial Times columnist, recently commented, 
“Many of us had imagined religious wars ended with the Treaty of Westpha- 
lia .” 46 One wonders if Sun Tzu would be as mild in his criticism toward our 
lack of self-understanding. Indeed, as David Brooks points out, “Future histori- 
ans looking back at us will wonder how so many highly schooled people could 
be so ignorant of religion .” 47 
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A Hardening Anti-Socratism: Episteme versus Doxa 

The second major component of the American intellectual pedigree is a hard- 
ening anti-Socratic mentality which is opposed to rigorous public discourse 
about values and matters of ultimate meaning. The leveling mechanisms inher- 
ited from Enlightenment philosophy tend to stifle open public debate, largely 
because of the assumption that there are no indisputable presuppositions, no 
universal truths, and correspondingly, no possible errors in religion, philoso- 
phy, or metaphysics. Modern relativism discourages rigorous debate in such 
areas because the very notion of “taking a position” is deemed to be myopic 
and narrow minded. This can be destructive in the public policy arena, where 
healthy debate is essential for three primary reasons: (1) it serves to educate 
and engage the democratic public at large; (2) it tends to produce the most 
refined solutions to thorny and difficult questions by shedding light on alterna- 
tives; and (3) it helps to guard against error by exposing the implications of the 
presuppositions of the parties engaged in the debate. 

Episteme, Socrates, and the Ancient Greeks. To understand this component 
and its implications, we must first look at how the ancient Greeks dealt with the 
study of ideas and knowledge. Socrates bequeathed a legacy of thoughtful ques- 
tioning and public debate to Western civilization. He believed that the unexam- 
ined life is not worth living — the study of ideas, the “searching out of one thing,” 
and the discerning between good and evil were all critical to the human experi- 
ence. 48 Socrates irritated a number of his contemporaries with what would proba- 
bly be perceived in today’s world as a most annoying habit: he was always 
conversing about things, raising the question “what is?” about everything he stud- 
ied, aiming at bringing to light the nature, form, or character of that thing or con- 
cept. 49 In the words of Xenophon, he 

was always conversing about the human things, investigating what is 
pious, what impious, what is noble, what base, what is just, what unjust, 
what is moderation, what madness, what is courage, what cowardice, 
what is a state, what a statesman, what is rule of human beings, what a 
fit ruler of human beings, and about the other things as to which he con- 
sidered those who knew them to be noble and good, and those ignorant 
of them to be justly called slavish. 50 
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Why were Socrates and other ancient Greeks concerned with discovering these 
truths? Because, as one observer notes, “Classical authors such as Plato, Aristo- 
tle, and Xenophon believed that the question of what is good and bad, ‘values’ as 
we imprecise moderns label it, was too serious to be shrugged off .” 51 Instead, the 
ancients believed that, through vigorous public debate, the ultimate truths (as 
they related to the benefit of the polls — or city state) would begin to emerge. 
Thus, they held that truth, though imperfectly known, could be more thoroughly 
revealed through a deliberate and interactive public process. “The method is that 
of a dialogue in which two or more parties, each with imperfect knowledge, 
engage in a joint inquiry that raises all of them to a higher level of knowledge .” 52 
Note that the goal was to discover the truth — which they called episteme (or 
knowledge) — about the larger, more fundamental issues of life. Implicit in this is 
the assumption that there is in fact a concept of episteme — truth and 
knowledge — and that therefore there is also a concept of error and falsehood. 
Knowledge — or truth — was to be discovered about principles, values, and ways 
of life. For Socrates and other ancient Greeks, discovering the truth and knowl- 
edge was important because it would reveal to them how they should live within 
the polis , and how the polls should relate with the surrounding world. One of the 
preeminent virtues Leo Strauss found in the ancient and medieval rationalism 
inspired by Socrates was its “openness and tenacity in engaging major alternative 
outlooks — including not only antagonistic ancient philosophic positions but, 
above all, the claims to divine inspiration advanced in such different ways by the 
Greek poets and the biblical prophets .” 53 Indeed, as Strauss puts it, “Socratic 
skepticism [is] a way of life devoted to inquiry into the most comprehensive 
questions regarding the human situation .” 54 

Significantly, this ancient Socratic skepticism incorporated a certain sense of 
humility — of understanding that the coipus of knowledge was not complete, and 
that juxtaposed against the entire universe, mankind understood only a very small 
part of the whole. The thought process goes something like this: “[W]e possess 
insight, but an incomplete insight, into the ‘natures,’ that is, the kinds or class 
characteristics or ‘ideas’ of things, as perceived by senses and expressed in ordi- 
nary speech; and we grasp, but only dimly grasp, the whole that is articulated by 
these natures as parts .” 55 Above all else, the Greeks approached what they consid- 
ered the most important and urgent question very cautiously: “whether our lives 
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can and should be guided by human reason alone, or whether the God or gods 
revealed by the Scripture or the poets exist — and therefore demand from us that 
we follow their laws and piously seek illumination from them .” 56 

Doxa and Modern Philosophy. These perspectives stand in contrast to the 
philosophies of secular humanism and postmodernism’s nihilistic leveling mech- 
anisms. That is to say, when the prevailing philosophy holds that there is no ulti- 
mate truth, then the debate about what constitutes the ultimate truth is no longer 
necessary or even desirable. Modern relativism claims that truth — and even the 
pursuit of truth or knowledge — can only accurately be seen as one person or 
group’s belief relative to a particular' frame of reference. In other words, truth is 
relative to one’s doxa, or opinion. Indeed, modern philosophy denies the possibil- 
ity of a coipus of rational knowledge with universal validity, purpose or principle. 
This can be directly linked to Husserl’s secular humanism. “Social science 
restricted its competence to facts as distinguished from moral and fundamental 
choices and principles, which it understood as ‘values’ or irrational prefer- 
ences .” 57 As articulated by two of Leo Strauss’ students, the inevitable outcome 
of this anti-Socratic approach is the following: “The practical consequences 
included not only vulnerability to external danger but, more important, an inter- 
nal tendency for liberal democracy, deprived of belief in the rationality of its pur- 
pose and standards, to degenerate into permissiveness or conformism and 
philistinism .” 58 

Thus the leveling relativism bequeathed by post-Enlightenment philosophies 
fosters a lack of concern for discovering true knowledge, or episteme. And if 
episteme is no longer a reality, then vigorous public debate is not required to dis- 
cover it. This is, as Tarcov and Pangle have observed, the “insidious and hence 
more corrosive . . . tendency of democratic tolerance to degenerate, first into the 
easygoing belief that all points of view are equal (hence none really worth pas- 
sionate argument, deep analysis, or stalwart defense), and then into the strident 
belief that anyone who argues for the superiority of a distinctive moral insight, 
way of life, or human type is somehow ‘elitist’ or antidemocratic — and hence 
immoral .” 59 When this is the case, doxa (or opinion) becomes the leveling mech- 
anism by which all is accepted, nothing is debated, and ideas are not exposed to 
the rigorous analysis that should show them to be beneficial, true, and good for 
society, or false, incorrect, and destructive to society. De Tocqueville once 
referred to this phenomenon in democracies as the tyranny of the majority — a 
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“subtle, unorganized, but all -pervasive pressure for egalitarian conformity arising 
from the psychologically chastened and intimidated individual’s incapacity to 
resist the moral authority of mass ‘public opinion .’” 60 Another scholar’s condem- 
nation of this anti-Socratic mentality is even sterner: 

Under these conditions man’s mind more and more depends on the “cli- 
mate” produced by these creations: man no longer knows how to judge as 
a man, in function, that is to say, of an absolute which is the very sub- 
stance of intelligence; losing himself in a relativism that leads nowhere, 
he is judged, determined and classified by the contingencies of science 
and technology; no longer able to escape from the dizzy fatality they 
impose on him and unwilling to admit his mistake [that] the only course 
left to him is to abdicate his human dignity and freedom . 61 

When one eschews the pursuit of the truth because one considers the very con- 
cepts of truth, knowledge, right, and wrong as noxious to one’s intellect, then one 
is left with the rudderless drift described above. The most dangerous feature of 
that drift is that it is antagonistic to the concept of questioning, discovery, and 
debate itself. Ideas and knowledge are no longer valuable because their validity is 
tenaciously debated; instead, they are based merely on the doxa of the individual. 

Implications. To be consistent with Socratic principles, the study of ideas and 
the pursuit of knowledge and truth should be balanced with a healthy sense of 
skepticism. It 

would attempt to be neither value -neutral (relativistic) nor “commit- 
ted” (in the fashion of so-called “postbehavioral” efforts to muster theo- 
retical or empirical evidence for left or right ideological programs); 
rooted in Socrates’ conversational transcendence of common sense, a 
theoretically sound political science would begin from and never leave 
off critical engagement with the perspective of actively involved citi- 
zens arguing in defense of various persuasions . 62 

Thus and in sharp contrast to today’s social science, this approach “would be 
less obsessed with trying to make predictions, on the basis of pseudo-universal 
laws or abstract models.” Instead, it “would devote itself more to guiding genuine 
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deliberation by enriching the citizenry’s awareness of the range, weight, and 
validity of the factors and principles involved in major decisions.” 63 

The objective is to advance beyond the type of “political reasoning” prevalent 
in today’s policy arena — that which never really transcends the level of dogma 
and ideology, because instead of being a debate, it tends to be a confrontation of 
mutual ignorance in which participants are neither actively listening to, let alone 
carefully considering, the opposing arguments. Most fundamentally, this 
approach understands that all ideas are not created equal nor do they have equal 
merit; that some are more beneficial to society than others; that in the pursuit of 
episteme and what is best for society, all alternative ideas should be aggressively 
and publicly debated, and not avoided because of their political difficulty or 
social sensitivity; and that the end result of this process is not another doxa — but 
episteme , the product of a rigorous process of discovery about what policy alter- 
native is truly the best for the welfare of society and the nation. 



20th Century Wilsonian Idealism 

The third major component of the American intellectual pedigree is best 
referred to as Wilsonian idealism. It could be said that the presidency of Wood- 
row Wilson gave classic expression to many of the ideas that cause some observ- 
ers to label the twentieth century as the American century. Wilson’s own ideas 
were broadly based on the democratic, progressive, and secular movements of the 
previous two centuries, including the ideals of the Enlightenment and of the 
French Revolution. But their roots also have a uniquely American component. In 
1630, John Winthrop stood on the pitching deck of the Arbella. He was on his 
way to the New World and he addressed his fellow Puritans with these famous 
words: “We shall be as a city upon a hill.” But then he added the following warn- 
ing: “The eyes of all people are upon us. So that if we shall deal falsely with our 
God in this work we have undertaken, and so cause Him to withdraw His present 
help from us, we shall be made a story and a by-word through the world.” Win- 
throp’s vision was narrowly and spiritually conceived. The “city upon a hill” was 
based on the Christian concept of a covenantal relationship with the divine Cre- 
ator, and the divine blessings 64 that would result from staying faithful in that rela- 
tionship. The “city upon the hill” has since been transformed into a broadly 
secularized concept that speaks to America’s destiny as the example of democ- 
racy to the rest of the world. 
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Today, Winthrop’s limited vision of the New World stands in sharp contrast 
with the broadly sweeping comments made by President George H.W. Bush in 
1990 when he called for a “New World Order.” The president’s comments were 
driven by the notion that “because they are chosen by the people, democratic gov- 
ernments regard each other’s regimes as legitimate and deserving of respect. 
Because, domestically, they use civilized non-violent means to solve disputes, 
democracies tend to prefer the same methods internationally.” 65 Therefore, 
according to this line of reasoning, democracy’s highest virtue is that it moderates 
both the domestic as well as the international political environment. This evalua- 
tion tends to produce an element of determinism in the American worldview. 
Accordingly, history, it seems, is moving inexorably toward greater democracy — 
and the more nations become democratically inclined, the greater the likelihood 
of peace in the international system. 

However valid this theory may be, democracy was not the dominant regime type 
in the world when Wilson arrived in Paris in January 1919. Everywhere in Europe 
people had been tried, confused, and bereaved by a long and costly war; “they were 
stirred by Wilson’s thrilling language in favor of a higher cause, of a great conceit 
of right in which peace would be forever secure and the world itself at least free . . . 
and the world looked with awe and expectation to one man — the president of the 
Elnited States.” 66 Wilson’s almost evangelistic vision to convince the world of the 
benefits of American democracy reverberated throughout the following century and 
continues to affect the minds of American policymakers today. His legacy is an 
American paradigm formed by a cluster of understandings about America’s role in 
the world, the threats America faces, and the strategies that serve to fulfill that role 
and defeat those threats. 67 One contemporary scholar attributes this American per- 
spective to the country’s nineteenth -centuiy westward continental expansion, “the 
idealistic imperialism of Theodore Roosevelt, and the haunting cadences of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 68 Of course, Wilson’s idealism did not produce a lasting peace in the 
wake of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles, and to put it somewhat irreverently, Ameri- 
cans have been attempting to “make the world safe for democracy” ever since. 

Core Concepts of the Wilsonian Paradigm. Today’s version of Wilson’s ide- 
alistic paradigm has several closely interrelated components. First, it is based on 
the premise that democracies do not go to war against each other. This notion has 
almost attained the status of a mathematical law within the policy community. A 
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close second is the concept that democratic governance is by far the best way to 
ensure that basic human rights are respected. It is assumed that democracy is 
almost synonymous with the guarantee of human rights. Third, free-market eco- 
nomics and democracy are mutually supportive, and may even be indispensable 
to each other’s success . 69 Directly related to this is the idea that globalization 
seems to be inexorably spreading both democracy and free-market economics, 
and so it is perceived as a positive and stabilizing force in the international sys- 
tem. Fifth, the essential and basic foundation of these ideas is the institution of 
international law, which — it is believed — has universal credence because it is 
also believed that peoples and civilizations the world over believe in natural law. 
The universality of natural law receives classic expression in America’s most 
basic documents. As the Declaration of Independence states, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These rights, naturally given to all of human kind, are 
said to be incapable of being surrendered or transferred. They undergird Ameri- 
can notions of humanity, civil rights, suffrage, and of defining the functions and 
purposes of government. Sixth, it is believed that because of the universal credi- 
bility of international law, multilateral organizations established within the 
bounds of international law also have fundamental credibility in the international 
system. Thus, the Wilsonian phrase “open covenants openly arrived at” would 
ultimately give birth to organizations like the International Court of Justice and 
the United Nations in order to regulate and administer relations between the 
member states of the international system . 70 It is therefore also assumed that 
international organizations like the United Nations have a profound authority and 
effect on international relations, and are able to moderate and control the behav- 
ior of states. Seventh, the Wilsonian paradigm upholds the system of analysis that 
views the nation-state as the primary actor within the international environment. 
State-centered analyses are the prevalent mode of understanding the international 
system; in fact, the focus of the paradigm is to uphold the sanctity of the state. 
Yet, as James Piscatori, a long-time scholar at Oxford University, argues, the 
state-entered or “top-down” view is distorting because it obscures the religious or 
cultural boundary markers that often resonate more deeply in societies with 
ancient histories . 71 Finally, perhaps less obvious is the notion that, as Bobbitt 
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points out, this paradigm “also downplays the fear of a hegemonic power or 
group of powers,” if that power is exercised by a democratic state. 72 American 
hegemony is therefore perceived by some to be acceptable — since according to 
those who hold this view, America is ultimately the originator and sustainer of 
democratic government. In summary, the Wilsonian paradigm is profoundly uni- 
versal in its application — the paradigm is seen to be not just beneficial to Ameri- 
can society, but also essential for global progress. Fundamentally, it is believed 
that the essential democratic values, the focus on individual rights and freedoms, 
the undergirding mechanisms of international and natural law, the state-centered 
focus, and the belief in the efficacy of international organizations are values that 
have universal credibility. 

Implications. While the aspirations of the Wilsonian paradigm are commend- 
able, and an international system that upholds them is certainly desirable, the par- 
adigm itself serves to critically blind many in the policy community to enduring 
realities. In the words of George Kennan, many of our foreign policy failures 
“stemmed from our general ignorance of the historical processes of our age and 
particularly from our lack of attention to the power realities in given situations.” 73 
Kennan continues his critique by squarely placing fault in America’s legalistic- 
moralistic approach to international problems. In his words, 

this approach runs like a red skein through our foreign policy ... It has in 
it something of the old emphasis on arbitration treaties, something of the 
Flague Conferences and schemes for universal disarmament, something 
of the more ambitious American concepts of the role of international law, 
something of the League of Nations and the United Nations, something 
of the Kellogg Pact, something of the idea of a universal “Article 51” 
pact, something of the belief in World Law and World Government. 74 

It is, as Kennan concludes, based on “the belief that it should be possible to 
suppress the chaotic and dangerous aspirations of governments in the interna- 
tional field by the acceptance of some system of legal rules and restraints.” 75 
Even more fundamentally, Kennan argued that “behind all of this, of course, lies 
the American assumption that the things for which other peoples in the world are 
apt to contend are for the most part neither creditable nor important and might 
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justly be expected to take second place behind the desirability of an orderly 
world, untroubled by international violence .” 76 

This points to a significant blind spot in American strategic thought — not that 
American values are not worth pursuing in an international context. Indeed, Ameri- 
can blood, treasure, and democratic values liberated millions from oppression and 
tyranny in the previous century. It is more nuanced than that. The blind spot resides 
in the fact that many policymakers assume that our democratic values are univer- 
sally and automatically aspired to by other, especially non- Western cultures. It 
seems difficult for Americans to understand that our ideas, regardless of how wor- 
thy they have proven for Americans, may not have universal approbation — and 
especially not so in many non- Western cultures. It is arguably a strategic 
shortcoming — directly related to the predominant Wilsonian paradigm — that 
“Modern Americans have come to believe that the norms and values encapsulated 
in their form of government and their ways of conducting foreign relations are the 
birthrights and open options for men everywhere .” 77 Adda Bozeman, the esteemed 
strategic thinker, thus succinctly diagnoses the American malady. There is “a pro- 
nounced tendency,” she writes, “not to take ideas or concepts seriously as determi- 
nants of national identity but to treat them as mere functions of material forces .” 78 
In other words, Americans tend to believe that as long as material circumstances 
can be improved — primarily through economic aid, education, and/or political 
reform — people, regardless of their cultures and identities, will eventually come 
around to supporting democratic governments and international law. Yet this per- 
spective completely ignores the uniqueness of the Western experience, vis-a-vis 
those of other, non- Western cultures. As Bozeman aptly points out, in the West, the 
foremost idea is individuation. Roman civil law and English common law 

converge on the commitment to identify the essence of law in counter- 
point to other norm-engendering schemes such as nature, religion, or 
reliance on sheer force; to cast human associations, including those of 
the state and the church, in reliable legal molds; and to emancipate the 
individual from the group by defining his status not only as an autono- 
mous person but also as a citizen of his state or city .” 79 

In contrast to most of the non- Western world, the Wilsonian paradigm is 
squarely focused on individual rights, on the obligation of governments to pre- 
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serve those rights, and on the requirement of the system of international law to 
hold governments responsible if they do not. The American system of govern- 
ment is based on individuation. Since the individual is the main subject of soci- 
ety, the individual has both rights that arc to be upheld by the state, as well as 
obligations to be fulfilled toward the state. The individual enters into a social con- 
tract with society and the state — and this contract, which enumerates both rights 
and responsibilities — is the core of constitutional democratic government. But 
what if other societies do not adhere to the primacy of individuation? What if 
their organizing principles are not individualistic, but communal or tribal or ori- 
ented toward the group, the family, or blood relationships? 

The argument here is not that the Wilsonian paradigm has not produced tangi- 
ble benefits for Americans domestically. Indeed, it has also arguably brought 
gi'cat good to millions of people abroad. But Bozeman exposes a critical vulnera- 
bility brought about by the Wilsonian paradigm — a gap, error, or miscalculation 
in American strategic thought. She offers the following summary of her concerns 
about Wilsonian idealism: 

1. The nation as a whole has come to commit itself to a simplistic or reduc- 

tionist version of the Declaration of Independence, which is to the 
effect that mankind is essentially undifferentiated and that the world 
society is therefore meant to be unified both morally and politically. 

2. In this spirit Americans have gradually come to believe that the United 

States is a “lesson” and a guide for mankind and that it has a mandate 
to help democratize all others . . . 

3. Next, modern American thought about relations between “the other” 
and “the self’ is confounded by a neglectful disposition toward the 
human experience of the past. 80 

While the core principles of the Wilsonian paradigm are fundamental to the 
American experiment, they may not have universal credibility. We can and should 
argue on their behalf, especially within our own domestic context, but we should 
also understand that hard political and cultural realities conflict dramatically with 
the idealistic conceptualizations of the Wilsonian vision of the world. We must, as 
Bobbitt writes, put aside the vision of a world covenant of law, a picture that is so 
widely and tenaciously held by the American policymaking communities; “we 
must free ourselves from the assumption that international law is universal and 
that it must be the law of a society of nation-states”; and we must understand that 
Wilson’s ideals have served to strategically blind us to the cultural, ethnic, and 
power realities of the world we live in. 81 
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The Pedigree and the Loss of Strategic Insight 

The three-fold Western intellectual pedigree discussed above forms the broad 
backdrop for the academic and policy community. Not only has it deterministi- 
cally and substantively shaped our worldview; it has also constrained our analyti- 
cal tool set. To put it bluntly, we are blinded to enduring strategic realities. Our 
cognitive processes are shaped and focused by an inherited myopia that would 
have been viewed as fundamental ignorance by our classical Greek predecessors. 
We are in peril, as Sun Tzu wrote, because we do not know ourselves. 

First, because of our Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment philosophy, we 
are snared by rationalism and secularism. This is significant, but not because of 
the ongoing debate about the role of the Divine, the church, or religious expres- 
sion in American society. Rather, it represents a critical rejection of an under- 
standing and appreciation of “the religious” altogether — especially in the 
academic and analytical communities. Theology is often discarded out-of-hand 
as a variable or a tool of understanding. To the Western mind, the concept of 
religious passion seems incomprehensible. Bozeman understood this pathol- 
ogy, which she described as a “pronounced disinclination to acknowledge reli- 
gions and other belief systems as constitutive elements of political order .” 82 
This is not a discussion about the modern relevance of personal religious expe- 
rience. Rather it addresses, from an analytical and social science point of view, 
the “pronounced inability or unwillingness” of those disciplines “to come to 
terms with religions, philosophies, ideologies, and other bodies of belief that 
have decisively shaped the foreign mind sets but which continue to baffle 
Americans .” 83 Simply put, the broad majority in our elite academic and policy 
communities do not “believe,” and therefore find it difficult to understand or 
comprehend that anyone else might “believe.” 

The second element of our strategic myopia is more insidious. Our growing 
anti-Socratic mentality tends to stifle rigorous and open-minded debate. Academ- 
ics no longer strive to expose the truth about alternative ideas — instead they 
praise the virtues of all of them. Because everything is deemed to be good and 
acceptable in our modern polis — except for what is thought to be “politically 
incorrect” — the merits of individual ideas are no longer exposed to public scru- 
tiny in open debate. Instead, ideologically driven sentiment 84 or doxa is the norm. 
In effect, we are losing our cognitive edge, our ability to discern that which has 
value, the truth, or episteme. Thus, instead of attaining insight as a result of tough 
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public debate, we accept all religions, all cultures, all philosophies, and all ideas 
equally. The great tradition of the Lincoln-Douglas debates has been eclipsed by 
a comfortable relativism. The public writ large is poorly served by an academic, 
policy, and political elite that has lost its ability to engage in the Socratic method. 

Finally, the last component of our strategic myopia, twentieth century Wilso- 
nian idealism, compels us to uphold an irrational sense of predetermination with 
regard to world history. Not only do we assume that we are nearing the “end of 
history,” but we also make the dangerous assumption that other cultures endorse 
our ideas about culture, the individual, and proper form of government. This is 
not an argument about the merits of our own American experiment, but rather 
points toward the error that assumes that our American experiment has universal 
credence. It causes our strategic culture to deny the significance and reality of 
other cultural phenomena. Instead, the prevalent American worldview is that 
societies are evolving and modernizing, and are inevitably becoming more demo- 
cratic and enlightened by the irresistible forces of globalization. Again, Bozeman 
reveals the significance of this error: 

[N]o general intelligence schemes or particular intelligence agendas 
can be either constructed or deciphered unless one has come to terms 
with the political system and the cultural matrix in which the intelli- 
gence matter is enclosed ... It is thus important to identify compo- 
nent elements of culture such as language, race, religion, shared 
historical experiences and ways of thinking, or attachment to a partic- 
ular spot on earth . 85 

Strategic Consequences within the Intelligence Community 

These strategic misperceptions have real and tangible effects on the Intelligence 
Community. The Community, steeped in the ethos described above, has come to 
favor quantitatively-driven methodologies as the predominant form of analysis. The 
quantitative approach, grounded in scientific rationalism, stands in contrast to qual- 
itative methodologies, which tend to favor the classical historical, anthropological, 
and theological disciplines. “Where is the knowledge we have lost in information ?” 
T.S. Eliot once asked . 86 The Intelligence Community has lost its strategic insight in 
the deluge of information generated by its collection-centric mentality. Henry Kiss- 
inger puts it this way: “Since the mass of information available tends to exceed the 
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capacity to evaluate it, a gap has opened up between information and knowledge 
and, even beyond that, between knowledge and wisdom.” 87 

The three-fold intellectual myopia weighs heavily on this massive data processing 
effort. First, the focus of our postmodern philosophy causes us to disregard religious 
variables and instead mine the data for systemic economic, political, or social underde- 
velopment. Second, the leveling effect of our anti-Socratic mentality denies us the abil- 
ity to constructively sort through, vigorously debate, and attempt to make sense of the 
great quantity of data. Third, our Wilsonian imperative causes us to deny the basic 
validity of other, perhaps adversarial, cultural systems of thought. Strategically-ori- 
ented “why” questions have been replaced with technical and detail-oriented “who,” 
“what,” “where,” and “how” questions. This is not to say that the latter questions are 
not essential to a comprehensive understanding of the challenges we face. Rather, stra- 
tegic thinkers and their quest for insight have been replaced by experts in data process- 
ing and management who may have little or no contextual appreciation for the current 
epoch of strategic change. Indeed, as one observer has noted, “[T]he intelligence com- 
munity’s antiquated capabilities are devoted to exploitation of clandestinely acquired 
information that collectively sheds only a narrow light on the broad array of national 
security threats.” 88 As data are analyzed, they are “cleansed” and “polished” for politi- 
cal puiposes, yielding a sanitized product devoid of thought-provoking debate or alter- 
natives, instead being laced with jargon and carefully phrased predictions. “Analysis 
moves painstakingly slowly through bureaucratic structures, and iconoclastic views 
that challenge conventional wisdom are very likely to have their edges substantially 
smoothed in the laborious review process . . . Even uncontroversial analysis suffers 
from pronounced dumbing-down effects as it passes up and through the chain of com- 
mand.” 89 This combines with the imperatives of the day-to-day data crunch to consid- 
erably degrade opportunities for deep analytical research and study. 

This is not a new problem. In the 1940s and 1950s, in their debate about strategic 
intelligence, Wilmoore Kendall and Sherman Kent revealed the effects of the West- 
ern intellectual pedigree in times when technology was less of an enabler than it is 
today. It seems that Kendall and Kent agreed about certain “recognizable patholog- 
ical aspects of existing intelligence arrangements,” 90 in particular the Intelligence 
Community’s state of mind. First, “it is a state of mind which — is dangerously . . . 
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dominated by an essential wartime conception of the intelligence function .” 91 Thus, 
intelligence seems to serve the narrow focus of “winning wars” rather than the 
broader focus of strategic insight — which, in Kendall’s words, is the big job of 
carving out the destiny of the United States in the world as a whole. Second, “it is a 
state of mind dominated by an essentially bureaucratic conception of United States 
government, and of the intelligence problem . . . [and] of the relation between the 
‘producers’ and ‘consumers’ of intelligence .” 92 Kendall lamented that in this rela- 
tionship, the producers failed to draw the requisite strategic pictures in the minds of 
the consumers, instead contending with the task of arranging, collating, and sorting 
through the data. Third, Kendall argued that 

it is a state of mind characterized by a crassly empirical conception of 
the research process in the social sciences . . . the performance of the 
intelligence function accordingly becomes a matter of somehow keep- 
ing one’s head above water in a tidal wave of documents, whose factual 
content must be “processed” — i.e., in Mr. Kent’s language, “analyzed,” 
“evaluated,” and exploited as raw material for “hypotheses .” 93 

Once again, the focus is not on strategic insight, but on attempting to somehow 
process the data. Finally, in Kendall’s opinion, it is also a state of mind character- 
ized by an “uncritical optimism regarding the supply of skills upon which the 
effective performance of the intelligence function depends.” Given that the Intel- 
ligence Community looks mostly toward the quantitatively oriented social sci- 
ences for these skills, Kendall expressed “grave misgivings” about “the ability of 
our sciences to supply the sort of knowledge which . . . our highly placed civilians 
and military men must have .” 94 

It seems reasonable to conclude that because Kent’s systematic and scientific 
approach canies the day in today’s Intelligence Community, Kendall’s misgivings 
about sterile, scientific objectivity also ring true. As David Brooks writes, today’s 
intelligence reports reveal that scientism is in full bloom. “The tone is cold, formal, 
depersonalized and laden with jargon. You can sense how the technocratic process 
has factored out all those insights that may be the product of an individual’s intu- 
ition and imagination, and emphasized instead the sort of data that can be pro- 
cessed by an organization .” 95 In the end, this process yields strategic blind spots 
that are obscured by, in Brooks’ words, a thin “veneer of scientism.” 
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Historical Examples of Strategic Myopia. Our intellectual pedigree, our 
corresponding lack of insight, and our collection-centric intelligence mentality 
have combined in the past to obscure significant religious phenomena. Several 
recent examples come to mind: (1) the Iranian revolution; (2) the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan; (3) the Balkan wars of the 1990s; and (4) the war in 
Chechnya. Perhaps the most notable of these was the failure to provide strategic 
warning of the Iranian revolution. Dr. Sam Chetti 96 was formerly the chaplain 
at the University of Southern California (USC) and the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles (UCLA). He presently serves as the archbishop of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Churches of greater Los Angeles, presiding over 150 churches, 
many of which have Pushtun, Arabic, and Farsi-speaking members. In the years 
preceeding the fall of the Shah in 1979, Dr. Chetti noticed how the Islamic stu- 
dents on campus were becoming increasingly enthralled by correspondence 
coming from an obscure cleric living in Paris. As the fervor spread, especially 
among Shiite students, he became interested in both the content of the letters, 
as well as their dissemination. Dr. Chetti noted how broadly the letters were 
being circulated among American Shiite Muslim students, not only in the Los 
Angeles area, but throughout the country. He realized that a feverish phenome- 
non was starting to build, and that Iranian Shiites were becoming collectively 
mobilized, not just in Iran, but throughout the entire world. Thus, it came as no 
surprise to him when that obscure cleric from Paris — the Ayatollah 
Khomeini — stepped onto the tarmac in Tehran one afternoon and announced 
that the Shah had been overthrown and that Iran was to become a theocracy. It 
was, in Chetti’s words, a classic failure of the intelligence agencies to track the 
right indicators. In the run-up to the revolution, the focus of U.S. intelligence 
agencies was “the future” — assumed by the powers-that-were to consist of Ira- 
nians in business suits carrying attache cases. Equal focus should have been 
given to bearded medieval characters sitting on prayer rugs — and, as it turns 
out, “the future” did indeed wear strange clothes. 97 

The religious Islamic impetus of the Afghan resistance to the 1979 Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan also went largely unnoticed in the U.S. Intelligence Commu- 
nity, yet the seeds of 9/11 and the current Iraqi insurgency were sown in 
Afghanistan. Saudi Arabia’s generous financial support to the spread of Wah- 
habism among Afghan refugees and the funding of religious schools throughout 
the Peshawar region of Pakistan infused a powerful Islamic vector into the struggle 
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against the Soviets. Though estimates vary regarding the number of Arabs who 
joined the Afghan jihad, it is clear that many — up to twenty-five thousand — came 
from Saudi Arabia. 98 Indeed, one small piece of anecdotal evidence illustrates the 
level of Saudi commitment: Saudi Arabia’s national airline gave a 75 percent dis- 
count for volunteers heading to fight in the jihad in Afghanistan. 99 

Again, in the wars in the Balkans, the Intelligence Community failed to com- 
prehend the religious undercurrents reverberating throughout the region. While 
analysts seemed to focus on Serb atrocities against Bosnian Muslims, they dis- 
missed the significance of the influx of Afghan war veterans to fight against the 
Serbs. In March 1992, about 4,000 Arab Islamist veterans of the Afghan war 
made their way to Bosnia. 100 Indeed, “Arab forces acquired a reputation as fierce 
fighters, known to have severed the heads of the ‘Christian Serbs’ and mutilated 
their enemies’ bodies.” 101 Though Serb atrocities were equally horrendous, 
intelligence analysts failed to grasp the religious fault lines in the Balkans and 
instead focused on human rights violations and atrocities. After 9/11, the Intelli- 
gence Community began to realize the depth of jihadi Muslim penetration in the 
Balkans, especially when a NATO raid found computer files containing photo- 
graphs of terrorist targets and street maps of Washington, DC, with government 
buildings marked on them — all at the Sarajevo office of the Saudi High Com- 
missioner for Aid to Bosnia. 102 Items found included photos of the World Trade 
Center, the Pentagon, the USS Cole, and the U.S. embassies in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. The same lack of strategic, religious appreciation continued in the Intelli- 
gence Community’s evaluation of the war in Chechnya, where mujahideen 
elements from Afghanistan, led by Wahhabi-educated insurgents, fomented a 
secessionist movement against the Russian Federation. 103 Chechen rebel leader 
Shamil B assay ev went so far as to proclaim a jihad to liberate not only Chech- 
nya but neighboring Muslim-dominated states from Russian domination. 104 
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A Return to Strategic Insight 

How does one overcome this strategic myopia and begin to follow Sun Tzu’s 
original maxim? First, we need to begin to appreciate the impact of our three-fold 
intellectual pedigree — how it filters and focuses our worldview in some areas, 
and blinds us to strategic realities in others. Post-Enlightenment philosophies, a 
growing anti-Socratic mentality, and deterministic Wilsonian idealism serve as 
strategic blinders in our search for meaning in the world around us. As a result, 
we need to (1) rediscover the reality of religious identity; (2) reinvigorate public 
discourse with rigorous debate aimed at critically examining all alternative ideas 
in the pursuit of truth and knowledge; and (3) question whether foreign and 
anthropologically diverse cultures are truly receptive to the American experiment 
with democracy. Moreover, we need to give renewed attention to non-quantitative 
methodologies employed in the classical disciplines: history, anthropology, and 
theology. This is not to say that quantitative analyses are fruitless, but rather that a 
comprehensive and holistic approach is essential if one is to gain strategic 
insight. This will involve a quest for cultural intelligence, for what Ralph Peters 
has called “a granular understanding, a tactile feel for foreign cultures.” 105 It is a 
strategic insight that can only result from a penetrating understanding of culture, 
people, and religion. Finally, we need to anticipate the political and social diffi- 
culties that will challenge this new approach. As Carl Builder has written, “His- 
tory tells us that strategic thinking requires courage and perseverance: courage 
because it demands departures from mainstream thinking and perseverance 
because it takes time for institutional mainstreams to move and join the ‘discov- 
ered’ innovative courses of thought.” 106 

From Voltaire to Marx, every Enlightenment thinker thought that reli- 
gion would disappear in the 20th century, because religion was fetish- 
ism and animistic superstition. Well, it’s not true, because religion is a 
response, and sometimes a very coherent response, to the existential 
predicaments faced by all men in all times. Empires have crumbled; 
political systems have crumbled; economic systems have crumbled. 

The great historical religions have survived. 107 
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II. On Islam and Christendom 

Comparisons & Imperatives 

In the world there is only one party of God; all others are parties of Satan 
and rebellion. 

There is only one way to reach God; all other ways do not lead to Him. 

For human life, there is only one true system, and that is Islam; all other 
systems are Jahiliyyah. 

There is only one law which ought to be followed, and that is the 
Shari’ ah from God; what is other than this is mere caprice. 

The truth is indivisible; anything different from it is error. 

There is only one place on earth which can be called the home of Islam 
( Dar-ul-Islam ), and it is that place where the Islamic state is established 
and the Shari’ ah is the authority and God’s limits are observed, and 
where all the Muslims administer the affairs of the state with mutual con- 
solation. The rest of the world is the home of hostility ( Dar-ul-Harb )} 08 

— Sayyid Qutb in Milestones 

Jesus summarized all his teaching for us in two great propositions which 
have provided Christendom with, as it were, its moral and spiritual axis. 

The first and great commandment, he said, was: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart , and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind , 
and the second, like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments, he insisted, hang all the law and the prophets. 

His manner of presenting them indicates their interdependence; unless 
we love God we cannot love our neighbour, and, correspondingly, unless 
we love our neighbour we cannot love God. Once again, there has to be a 
balance; Christianity is a system of such balanced obligations — to God 
and Caesar, to flesh and spirit, to God and our neighbour, and so on. 
Happy the man who strikes the balance justly; to its imbalance are due 
most of our miseries and misfortunes, individual as well as collective. 109 

— Malcolm Muggeridge in Jesus: The Man who Lives 

The statements above are from two 20th-century thinkers and believers. In 
many ways, both summarize the essence of their respective faiths. Sayyid Qutb, an 
Egyptian scholar and modern-day interpreter of Islam, remains widely published 
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and read throughout the Islamic world. Malcolm Muggeridge was a well-known 
British journalist and intellectual contemporary of G. K. Chesterton. That the per- 
spectives of these two men are linked to rich theological histories is undeniable. 
That their respective ideas about religion have modern cultural and political imper- 
atives seems clear. To show why those imperatives result in significantly different 
outcomes and that those outcomes have strategic consequences is now the aim of 
this work. 

In order to appreciate the cultural and political imperatives of each religion, we 
must understand the crucial differences between the core belief structures of 
Islam and Christianity. We achieve this by first unpacking and rediscovering the- 
ology. The word theology stems from the Latin word theologici and has two pri- 
mary meanings: (1) the study of religious faith, practice, and experience, and (2) 
the study of God and his relation to the world. 110 In the first and broader sense, 
theology can be defined as the systematic study of the theories that form the foun- 
dations of those faiths, practices, and experiences — called theological doctrine. 
In the second and narrower sense, theology is simply the study of God and his 
relation to the world. 

The core theological doctrines of both Islam and Christendom can be seen to 
rest on four central premises: anthropology, theology, soteriology, and eschatol- 
ogy. First, in this case (as opposed to the broader classical meaning of the 
word), anthropology is defined as the study of man’s essential nature within the 
physical universe or natural order. Fundamentally, this addresses how man’s 
nature is constituted, whether man naturally inclines toward good or evil. Sec- 
ond, as mentioned in the narrow sense above, theology is the study of God and 
his divine relationship with mankind as well as with the physical universe. It 
addresses all aspects of God, including the essence of his being, his character, 
and his sovereignty in the unfolding of history, the present age, and the time to 
come. Third, soteriology involves the study of salvation. Both Islam and Chris- 
tianity acknowledge the problem of evil in this world, and both see profound 
consequences of that evil. It is the study of soteriology that addresses how man 
can be absolved or rescued from the consequences of that evil. Finally, escha- 
tology is defined as the study of the hereafter or after-life. This, quite simply, 
relates to each religion’s perspective about our existence after a final divine 
judgment period that is believed to be inevitable due to the presence and influ- 
ence of evil on the natural order as well as on mankind. 
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Theological Doctrine 



Anthropolgy — The Study of Man 
Theology — The Study of God 
Soteriology — The Study of Salvation 
Eschatology — The Study of the Afterlife 



Figure 1 : Premises of Theological Doctrine 

(Source: Author) 

Although a basic understanding of these theological doctrines is necessary, it is 
not sufficient in creating a satisfactory picture of the social and political impera- 
tives of the two religions. To do this, one must also begin to comprehend the 
impact of the respective scriptures and canon as well as the influences of the 
founding prophets. In this regard, the scriptures and canon are the collective writ- 
ten and oral traditions that are accepted as authoritative and doctrinally applica- 
ble. In considering the prophets, one must look at the key messianic or divinely 
inspired leaders who had a founding role and whose interpretations and teachings 
about the scriptures have enduring value and legitimacy — specifically Moham- 
med and Jesus Christ. Once these three major areas are explored — theological 
doctrines, scriptures and canon, and founding prophets — then their political and 
historical imperatives may become clearer. 



Different Core Beliefs Lead to Different Imperatives 

Although there are many superficial similarities between Islam and 
Christianity — both, for example, have Abrahamic roots and both can be seen as 
monotheistic religions, 111 significant differences in their core belief systems have 
produced very different political and historical imperatives. The next few para- 
graphs outline these differences. This is presented only as an initial outline, after 
which the doctrines, scriptures, prophets, and political and historical imperatives of 
each religion are investigated in greater detail (for a summary, please see figure 2). 

Islam. Islam is centered on the unity of Allah and the pivotal role of his 
divinely inspired messenger, Mohammed, who orally revealed the Koran (or 
Qur’an) to his followers. The Islamic canon consists chiefly of the Qur’an, but 
also of a large body of traditions about the words, actions, and deeds of the 
prophet (hadith) and the traditions of conduct and faith within the Islamic com- 
munity (, sunnah ). Only the Qur’an, which is less an integrated narrative, and more 
a topical reference, remains unchanged and undisputed. The coipus of hadiths 
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tends to be fractionalized — there are tens of thousands of hadiths of varying sig- 
nificance and credence. 



Islam 




Christendom 


• Poliico-military expansion 


Historical Imperatives ^ 


• Perscution and struggle 


• Fusion of religion & state 




• Tension between church & state 


• Theocratic government 




• Secular government 


• Unitary Kingdom 




• Differentiated Kingdom 


Political-religious integration 




Political Imperatives 




Political-religious competition 


• Identity based on group 






and ultimate separation 


• Legal code based on Shari'ah 




Identity based on individuation 
Legal code based on natural law 


• Mohammed 


Founding Prophets 


• Jesus Christ 


Prophet/sldier/statesman 

• Koran 


Scriptures & Canon 


God’s son/martyred savior 

• Bible 


Topical Fractionalized 




Integrated Narrative 


• Orthopractical 








• Orthopractical 


Doctrine of works and law 




Theological 




Doctrine of grace through faith 






Doctrine 






• Future Paradise 








• Future Heaven 


Celebrates man’s rewards 




Eschatology 




Celebrates man’s reunion with God 


• By Works (and Faith) 




The nature of eternity 




• By Grace through Faith 


Enabled by man’s lifetime efforts 








Enabled by Christ's sacrifice for man 


• Allah 




Soteriology 




• God (Trinitarian) 


‘The essence of all existence” 




How to secure eternity 




The Creator-Redeemer of the world 


• Fitra 








• Orginial Sin 


Man’s nature is neutral 




Theology 




Man’s nature is fallen and corrupt 






The nature of God 










Anthropology 

The nature of man 



















Figure 2. Core Doctrines and Historical/Political Imperatives 



(Source: Author) 

Mohammed was not just a deeply religious prophet who brought the holy reve- 
lation to his followers. He was also a visionary politician, who dramatically uni- 
fied a fractious set of Arabian tribes under his guidance, and imbued them with a 
theocentric identity. He was a competent soldier-statesman who led his religiously 
motivated Muslim fighters to over 70 victories and provided the impetus for a dra- 
matic and strategic military expansion of the fledgling Islamic caliphate. Islam, as 
an orthopractical belief, obliged all its followers to comply with a set of common 
ritualistic observances. This doctrine of works required a cultural and political 
infrastructure that would support these common observances. Over time, an inte- 
grated, group-oriented system of shari ’ah law was developed. Within this society, 
religion and the state were tightly fused and propelled by a determination to bring 
the rightly guided truth to the rest of mankind. It was Islam’s role to liberate the 
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lost from their ignorance and to establish a sacred geography that permitted all 
followers to abide by its requirements. This religiously and politically unified 
space came to be known as the Dar-ul-Islam or the Islamic Caliphate. It was the 
kingdom of God combined with the kingdom of man. 

Christendom. On the other hand, Christianity’s foundations produced a very 
different set of imperatives. Christianity centers on the triune identity of the 
Godhead — God the Father, God the Son, and God the Floly Spirit. It is pro- 
foundly tied to the life of Jesus Christ, who as God incarnate, came to this world 
as a substitutive sacrifice for man’s sin. Christianity was profoundly rooted in 
man’s fallen anthropology, and therefore also saw it necessary to follow Jesus’ 
mandate to bring the message of the gospels to the rest of the world. Yet in doing 
so, the aim was not to establish an earthly kingdom of Christians or the kingdom 
of God — it was understood that this world was only temporal, and that true 
believers waited with expectation for the future, heavenly kingdom of God. 

Christianity’s canon is the Bible, an integrated historical narrative that reveals 
comprehensively God’s plan to rescue his people, both Jews and Gentiles, from 
their condemnation under sin. Jesus Christ was a servant prophet, the Son of God, 
who was brutally martyred on a cross, and then, as Christians believe, was resur- 
rected and returned to heaven. Christian belief structures are orthodoxical, focus- 
ing on the key faiths and beliefs and ultimately relying on a doctrine of grace, and 
not of works. As such, Christians believed from the outset in the salvationary 
power of faith, made possible through God’s redeeming grace — not the redeem- 
ing potential of a set of obligatory rituals and observances. 

Christianity evolved under extreme persecution, and with an almost immediate 
antagonistic relationship with the Roman state. It was propelled by a vision of dif- 
ferentiated kingdoms — the imperfect kingdom of man, and the perfect and desir- 
able kingdom of heaven. Christians were seen to exist in the kingdom of this 
world, while always ultimately looking forward to a perfect and future kingdom 
of heaven, to be revealed at the end of the secular world kingdom. Thus, Chris- 
tianity was born with an inherent separation of church and state, and remained that 
way for its first 300 years. During the reign of Constantine, the divide began to 
fade as the Roman emperor attempted to integrate Christians in a bid to stabilize 
his empire. Constantine’s reign was followed by centuries of struggle and conflict 
between church and state in Christendom. Ultimately, the two entities would 
again diverge to form the church, which was responsible for the stewardship of the 
believers, and the state, which administered the secular realm. Yet Western societ- 
ies, their historical roots in Christianity, came to focus on so-called God-given, 
inalienable rights, and concomitantly, legal systems were developed to protect and 
define those individual rights. Historical imperatives led to persistent tensions 
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between church and state, and a continuing perception that Christians are perse- 
cuted because they live their lives in the less-than-perfect kingdom of this world, 
while awaiting the future kingdom of God. 



Theological Doctrines: Anthropology 

One could argue that anthropology — the study of man’s nature — is one of the 
most basic premises or building blocks of religious belief. The central question 
can be stated as follows: Is mankind’s essential nature inclined toward evil and 
depravity, or does evil and depravity in his surrounding environment corrupt 
man? The answer to this question, in itself the subject of philosophical debate 
throughout history, underlies most other religious doctrines about man’s interac- 
tion with the divine, the universe, and general society. Islam and Christianity 
answer it in fundamentally different ways. 

Islam and the Concept of fitra. Traditional Islamic doctrine about man’s 
essential nature espouses the concept of fitra. According to fitra, man is created 
by God with a balanced soul or a neutral state of mind — man is born with a neu- 
tral constitution and with the capacity for both good and evil. It is man’s sur- 
roundings, primarily in the form of the family and of society, which tend to either 
promote good or encourage evil in man. One Islamic scholar writes that man is 
envisaged “not as a fallen being needing a miracle to save him, but as man, a 
theomoiphic being endowed with an intelligence capable of conceiving of the 
Absolute and with a will capable of choosing what leads to the Absolute.” 112 In 
other words, man is conceived as a neutral receptacle capable of relating to and 
choosing the divine Absolute — but also capable of being influenced by unbelief, 
sin, and depravity. 

The image of an empty vessel comes to mind. The vessel, according to the 
Qur’an, was divinely created and endowed with the ability to choose what is 
good. The Qur’an indicates in Surah A/ Rum: So set thou thy face steadily and 
truly to the Faith ( establish ) Allah 's handiwork according to the pattern on which 
he has made mankind: no change (let there be) in the work (wrought) by Allah: 
that is the standard Religion: but most among mankind understand not 
(30:30). 113 As explained by one Muslim commentator, man was therefore created 
by Allah as “innocent, pure, true, free, inclined to right and virtue, and endowed 
with true understanding about his own position in the Universe and about Allah’s 



112 Schuon, 13. 

113 The Meaning of the Holy Qur'an, trans. Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali, in The World of Islam: 
Resources for Understanding (Colorado Springs: Global Mapping International, 2000). CD-ROM. 
Hereafter referred to as The Meaning of the Holy Qur'an. Surah 30 is introduced and commented on 
by A1 Mawdudi. 
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